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The International Garden 

Cities and Town-Planning 

Association 

LONDON CONFERENCE, MARCH, ig22 

THE Conference was held at the Olympia, London, kindly placed at the 
disposal of the Council by the ptoprietors of the Daily Mail. Representa- 
tives of the affiliated organizations, as well as individual members and 
visitors, attended from the following countries : Argentine, Austria, 
Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, British Columbia, China, Czecho- Slovakia, Denmark, 
Esthonia, France, Germany, Great Britain, Greece, Hayti, Holland, Ireland, Italy, 
Japan, Latvia, Lithuania, New South Wales, Norway, Nova Scotia, Ontario, Pales- 
tine, Poland, Quebec, Queensland, Roumania, Russia, South Australia, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Tasmania, United States, Victoria, Western Australia. 

The Conference opened on Tuesday, March 14th, 1922, when the delegates were 
received by the President (Mr. Ebenezer Howard) in the Conference Hall. 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

The President addressed the delegates as follows : 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — It is a very great delight to me, as President of the 
International Garden Cities and Town-Planning Association, to welcome this great 
body of delegates from many lands to this Conference. 

There are, I understand, 160 representatives from thirty-six countries abroad, 
and but for this terrible war through which we have passed, the number of nations 
represented and the number of delegates -attending would naturally have been far 
greater, and then this large and beautiful hall might have been filled to overflowing. 
On the other hand, must we not all agree that the terrible devastations of that war 
do but render the great and varied constructive undertakings of those who stand for 
garden city principles all the more imperatively necessary ? For what are the essen- 
tial principles which actuate every true member of our Association ? Those principles 
may be stated in many ways. At otir meetings they will be illustrated and elaborated 
with much useful detail. But they come, I would suggest, briefly to this: The aim 
and purpose of each adherent of our movement is to do all that lies within his power 
to utilize and develop, on the one hand the vast and beneficent resources of nature, 
and on the other the splendid possibilities that lie (though as yet only very partially 
unfolded) within the brain and hand and heart of man. In short we aim, do we not ? 
at becoming more and more actuated by the spirit of service and less and less by 
that spirit of personal acquisition — ^that spirit of uninspired private interest — which, 
for the lack of a higher guiding principle, has brought our civilization to the verge 
of destruction — a sivilization which, in my opinion, nothing can save except the 
speedy substitution of a higher for a lower motive power, which, by its very nature, 



will create a new civilization, not by the destruction of the old, but by its gradual, 
and yet I hope somewhat rapid transformation. 

It may be asked, How will this new spirit of service work ? Doubtless it will 
work in many ways which none of us can foresee. But some of the lines on which 
it is actually developing are clearly revealing themselves. 

This leads me to ask you to glance briefly at some of the work which has been 
done in other countries. 

First, let me say how glad we are to have with us such a large and representative 
delegation from Belgium, headed by our esteemed vice-president, Senator Vinck. 
Belgium has had many difficulties to face, but the way in which these have been 
met, and the replanning and the rehousing which have been carried out, particu- 
larly in the devastated areas under M. Verwilghen, reflects great credit on the 
Government, the municipalities, and the national and local public utility societies. 

In France, also, reconstruction has been carried out in the devastated areas, and 
the development of " cites-jardins " undertaken in the outskirts of Paris. Our 
movement has been much aided by grouping together a number of bodies into one 
national organization for the study and propagation of garden city principles, and 
the creation of the Paris School of Higher Civics, where architectural students, 
municipal servants and other professional men are receiving training in town- 
planning. 

In Holland, the work carried on during the war period has been continued, and 
in proportion to its population probably no other country has done so much during 
the last eight ye^rs, as the delegates who were fortunate enough to take part in the 
1930 tour will gladly testify. The Netherlands Institute for People's Housing has 
done much work for housing, and has also co-operated in the formation of a national 
committee for the study and propaganda of town-planning. New town plans of 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam and Utrecht have been recently prepared. 

In Denmark, the Federation of Public Utility Societies is doing very good work. 
In Sweden the Union of Swedish Towns, and in Finland the Finnish Society of 
Architects, carry on excelleiit propaganda, while in Norway the Norwegian* Housing 
and Town-Planning Association has arranged for the exhibition of cinematograph 
films in the municipal cinemas and has also organized lectures and conferences 
throughout the whole country. 

We gladly welcome delegates from the housing section of the Spanish Ministry 
of Labour. Before the war there was the nucleus of a national movement for garden 
cities in Spain. Much work is again being done there now, and we hope ere long 
Spain will have a strong national movement. In Italy, too, a great work has gone 
on during recent years— particularly in Milan and Rome. The Association has 
arranged for a tour in Italy in connection with the International Housing Congress 
in September of this year. In Palestine, and in some of the countries of middle 
Europe, " settlements " or villages are being formed, some of which may develop 
into the complete civic entities which we call " garden cities." 

Throughout India town-planning work is being done by both British and Indian 
town-planners ; in the Malay States the Sanitary Boards are engaged on pioneer 
work, while in China and Japan the garden city movement is being understood. 

The town-planning carried out during the past few years in the United States, 
the ejtample set us there by municipalities, Chambers of Commerce, and other 
voluntary organizations, and the many excellently prepared surveys and reports 
on town-planning schemes have been very valuable to the movement all over the 



world. We gladly welcome among the American delegates the well-known writer 
on housing, Mrs. Edith Elmer Wood. The extensive study that is being given in 
the United States to " zoning," and the experiments in " farm cities " and " single 
tax " enclaves, will be of much benefit to Our movement. The thanks of the Associ- 
ation are due to Mr. Lawrence VeUler, who has been of very great service in helping 
us to get into touch with people and organizations throughout the United States. 

Russia has been in so tragic a condition that practical work has been impossible, 
but I have received clear evidence that the garden city idea is gaining ground there ; 
and the inquiries received by me personally, as well as by the hon. secretaries at the 
office, have been dealt with in the impartial spirit that should always guide a non- 
political and non-sectarian body such as ours. These inquiries have been received 
from all political sections, and from various parts of European and Asiatic Russia, 
and it is my earnest hope that garden city principles will be adopted to the fullest 
extent in the reconstruction of that unhappy country. 

' In the great overseas dominions that are allied in the British Commonwealth of 
Nations the movement is growing stronger every day. 

In Great Britain, although we have had a check to the very ambitious building 
programme of the Government, many excellent housing schemes have been carried 
out, but I am sure you will forgive me when I claim that the greatest achievement 
of the last two years has been the development of Welwyn Garden City. You will 
be seeing for yourselves what has been done there, and will visit some Government 
schemes elsewhere, so I will say no more about these for the present. 

A very important part of the work is the numerous surveys that have been and 
are being carried out in various parts of the country, notably at Sheffield. Of those 
completed, the survey of the South Wales Coalfield, the report on which has been 
published, is probably the most important. Perhaps the greatest advance that has 
been made is represented by the Housing Act 1921, for this Act has made provision for 
loans to be made under certain conditions for the purpose of developing garden cities. 

In all the work in this country, the British Garden Cities and Town-Planning 
Association has taken an active part, and has steadily kept before it the principles 
it was formed to propagate. 

M. Henri Sellier (Paris), in thanking the President for his address, referred to the 
difficulties of reconstruction in the devastated areas of France, where private rights 
dominate collective interest, and in the area around Paris where finance is the chief 
obstacle to success. The ideals of garden cities and suburbs had made great progress 
in France, ^.Ithough unfortunately practical resiilts had not gone very far. Com- 
paring the amount of money spent on housing in England with the small amount 
the French Government could allow, he thought the English had little to complain of. 

Mrs. E. E. Wood (U.S.A.) said that in America a committee had been formed for 
the purpose of standardizing building laws. At present there were as many different 
building laws in the cities of the United States as there were cities large enough to 
have building laws. 

M. Christian Gierlof£ (Norway) said there was a ripening opinion in, Norway in 
connection with town-planning. 

Dr. Josef Piskac (Czecho-Slovakia) said that since the beginning of the present 
year thirty-eight suburban boroughs and townships had been incorporated with the 
capital in order to form Greater Prague. Tens of thousands of houses would have 
to be built in the country to make up the deficiency caused by the war. Their 
builders were inspired by the English system. 



LUNCHEON AT THE CLARENDON RESTAURANT 
A luncheon followed at the Clarendon' Restaurant, when the Chair was taken^by 
the Right Hon. Lord Robert Cecil, M.P., British Vice-President of the Association. 
After the toast of the King and the Heads of all the- States represented at the 
Conference, Lord Robert Cecil said, in proposing the toast of " The Guests " : 

SPEECH BY LORD ROBERT CECIL, M.P. ^ . 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — ^You will allow me to couple with the toast the names 
of two gentlemen who sit one on each side of me — Senator Vinck, who sits 
on my right, who has done so much for the cause which we all have at heart 
in his country of Belgium — one of the Vice-Presidents of this Association and 
President of what we should describe as the Housing Association of Belgium. 
His work entitles him to the gratitude of everybody present in this room. 
On the other side sits Mr. van der Kaa, a distinguished representative of Holland, 
the director of housing in a country' which has shown the greatest courage and 
enterprise in housing matters, particularly in recent years. They are representative 
of this great gathering— for it is a great gathering. There are represented here, I 
am told, no less than thirty-six different nations, and it iscertainly the most remark- 
able international gathering that' has ever taken place, the thirty-six including, I 
am glad to hear, new countries like Lithuania and Czecho-Slovakia. It is indeed a 
gathering of the nations — ^gathered here to forward one of the most important 
causes of the present day. It is a cause in which I have a right to feel, if I may say 
so, a special and personal interest, for it is my great good fortune to represent in the 
House lof Commons the constituency in which is situated the Garden City of Letch- 
worth. I do not know how Letchworth is regarded in foreign countries, but here we 
regard Letchworth as the Mecca of the movement — the sacred city- — ^the first garden 
city that has been built. But apart from my personal interest in the movement, no 
one catf feel that at the present moment there can be any doubt of the value of 
such an international movement as this. We talk constantly of the reconstruction 
of Europe, and no one doubts that that is the most pressing rieed of the present day 
— ^reconstruction both moral and material ; and on its material side nothing is more 
urgent, nothing more literally answers to the term " reconstruction," than the 
replacing of the houses which have been destroyed, and the erection of houses which 
were not built during the last years of the war. 

I have been talking to my two friends on each side of me, and I find in other 
countries, and I 'have no doubt in every European country it is the same, they have 
precisely the same problem that faces us in this country — the great want of houses, 
particularly for the poorer classes of the community, with terrible evils following 
from- the want of those houses, with a great and natural demand springing up that 
the State should come to the assistance of those who cannot satisfy their own wants 
in this respect, and that Housing Schemes should be carried. What can he more 
important than that there should be a great International Association, which should 
try and direct these housing efforts so that we may avoid, at any rate, the. great 
mistakes which our ancestors made in this respect. Housing and the rebuilding 
of cities are matters which touch the very happiness and the life of everyone, and 
it does depend very much upon the efforts which are now being made to meet these 
needs being wisely guided, whether we shall hand down to our descendants a monu- 
ment really worthy of our efforts or whether there shall arise fresh problems of over- 
crowding such as those which we have inherited. 



It is really a matter of good, fortune to the world that this Association exists to 
bring together and put into a common pool the best housing experience of all the 
nations of Europe. That is one of the functions of this Association, and it is worthy 
of every support that we can give it. 

But there is another aspect apart from the material aspect, which I confess appeals 
to me very strongly. Here we have thirty-six nations represented. They have come 
together because they feel that the interests of every one of their nations can best 
be served if they bring into the common stock their common knowledge. It affords 
a great example of international co-operation, and in the face of that is it not folly 
to doubt the enormous common interests of humanity apart from the national 
interests of each section ? (Hear, hear.) 

Housing is, however, but one example, of how much we can learn from one 
another, and how much we can help one another. The same principle holds with 
regard to the conditions of work of the wage-earning classes of the different countries. 
It is the same with regard to health, for who can doubt that very much may be gained 
by co-operation between the nations in the matter of health? But what is perhaps 
most urgently needed at the present time is the co-operation of the nations in matters 
of economics. The whole world is at the present moment faced with economic 
difficulties which, believe me, can only be solved by international co-operation. 
(Hear, hear.) These things, indeed, seem so plain and obvious that the only feeling 
that we can have is that they have not been publicly recognized for many years 
past. But at last the^naticftis of the world have come to the conclusion that interna- 
tional co-operation is; a vital necessity of humanity. They have agreed that it 
should be systematized and made effective by that great institution the League of 
Nations. Do not think that the League of Nations is just a fancy of a few statesmen 
and diplomatists who came together at Paris. It is not simply an experiment in 
impractical idealism. It is the response of the nations of the world to a want that 
had become so urgent that it could no longer be overlooked. It is merely putting 
into a convenient form that which was necessary to be done if 'humanity was to 
survive. WeU, Ladies and Gentlemen, what we who attend the Assembly of the 
League of Nations at Geneva are trying to do in the political sphere is to bring the 
nations to see that their common interests are of infinitely greater importance than 
their common antagonisms. Now that which we are trying to do at Geneva in the 
Assembly of the League of Nations, you are doing by your Association in a very 
important department of the social life of the world. I feel that your work, important 
as it is, can only go on — can only flourish — if the peace of the world is secured, for 
these international efforts, great and important as they are, ultimately are dependent 
upon international peace. For without peace, without friendship, without disarma- 
ment, the life of the nations can no longer go on. 

Therefore, Ladies and Gentlemen, I welcome with all my heart the many guests 
of many nations that I see around me, for I regard it as an earnest of what inter- 
national co-operation may come to mean in many departments of our life. I welcome 
you to this country with my full heart, and I ask you to drink the health of our 
Guests, coupled with the names of Senator Vinck and Mr. van der Kaa. 

SPEECH BY SENATOR VINCK 

Senator Vinck said : My Lord, Ladies and Gentlemen, — My countrymen will 
certainly appreciate, as I do myself, the honour given to two small countries to be 
mentioned in connection with this toast. We arehere in a gathering constituted of what 



I shoulfi call the great family of Mr. Ebenezer Howard. Two years age, Mr. Ebenezer 
Hioward, we Belgians were a dozen ; to-day we are sixtyrf our sons and daughters, so that 
your family has grown enormously. We are trying, in our country, to do the best 
we can, if not to build garden cities, yet to build garden suburbs. 

As Mrs. Wood said in the gathering of this morning, we have to struggle against 
the individualistic spirit in our country as well as in the United States ; but it is a 
curious, and, I think, a splendid thing to observe that in England, where individualism 
seems to have the deepest roots, the spirit of community is beginning to have its 
best realization. It is, I think, because your individualism is the true individualism : 
that is, it can be associated with the 'community spirit, for you do not believe you 
are losing your individuality because you are contributing to community work. In 
England, during the latter part of the eighteenth and nearly the whole of the nine- 
teenth centuries, you had a period of purely individualistic spirit, owing probably 
to the struggle of mankind against the great practical difficulties of life. Now I 
think we are going back to tradition, and I think that the mediaeval tradition was 
nearer to the community spirit than the individualistic spirit of the nineteenth 
century. But now we dare say, and must say, that if there was a community life in 
the mediaeval period many people were excluded from that community life ; but. 
on the other hand, in the centiury now beginning, after this terrible war, surely 
nobody will be excluded from the human family. This great moral and social move- 
ment seems to me to be beginning from below, and not from the top. Too many 
times we have tried to begin from the top, and this has nearlyalways led to failure. 
Now the movement is beginning from the bottom — from below. We are making no. 
triumphal arches ; we are making houses for the working people, and when the 
working people have their houses, then the community will be realized, for the 
individuals in the community will be able to develop. 

See, Ladies and Gentlemen, howthis movement is spreading in an aesthetic direction. 
What was done by the middle classes in aesthetics, in building, during the nin.eteenth 
century ? Not very much. But a new aesthetic is growing from below — going back' 
to simplicity and to nature. That is the tendency of the garden cities and town- 
planning movement. It represents a victory of man over himself— a victory of 
man over the failures of the nineteenth century, a victory of man over 
nature, and a definite victory, because nobody will be excluded from the 
fruits of this victory. Many of you were children of the middle classes and 
of the higher middle classes. We remember our early years when, we were chil- 
dren. In the schools we were reading books describing family life — the life of the 
play-room— life in the garden— the gentleness of the mothers, in prose or in verse. 
But for millions of people this poetry had no sense at all, because they had no family 
life — ^because they had no homes, because the mother was a poor tired creature, 

because the father was never at home— he was working in the factory ^because 

there were no gardens, no flowers, no trees. But we will try, Mr. Ebenezer Howard— 
you are the apostle of this movement- to realize this poesy for all the people in 
the world, and therefore, I think, and dare to say, without any immodesty, that our 
movement is a great movement, and that we must stick to this movement whatever 
may be the difficulties of realization, so that in all countries we may hope to see the 
movement growing, so that in the near future we may be able to go around the whole 
world without seeing a country lying outside the movernent. 

So, then, whatever may be the difficulties of the moment— and the Chairman 
knows well what those difficulties are— I think they are but temporary ; I think 



^- they are but the result of the loss of equilibrium during the years of the war, and I 
am smre that the near future will bring with it a Vision of widespread beauty. 

Mr. VAN DER K'aa : Lord Robert Cecil, 'on behalf of the Dutch delegates, I wish 
to express my hearty thanks to you for proposing so kind a toast and so great honour 
to my country. We in Holland are doing our best to solve the problem of housing, 
and we hope that this Conference of the International Garden Cities and Town- 
Planning Association in which we are taking part will be very fruitful. We have 
learned much from Great Britain, and from Mr. Ebenezer Howard, but I think we 
may say that we are not only your pupils, but in some ways we have gone as far 
as you have. 

Baron Palmstierna (Swedish Minister) : My Lord, Ladies and Gentlemen,— I 
could not r.esist yoiur very kind invitation to come to-day, but I felt I had a burden 
to unload. Mr. Ebenezer Howard, I do not know if you remember a young Swede 
coming over here some fifteen years ago. I came over to study your housing policy, 
and I met you, and I never shall forget the kindness with which you met me and 
showed me everything, and when I went home again, we met friends, and began to 
organize in our country Associations for carrying out a sound housing policy. At 
first there was much resistance, but at last it was recognized that a wise housing 
— policy was vital for all nations — that it was not a matter which concerned party 
politics, but was a matter for all the nations to enter upon for the welfare of their 
people. And I can now say that if you go over to Sweden and have a look at our 
work you will understand something of the strong impulse which was gained ixk 
England. 

Therefore, I rise to propose the toast of our Chairman, Lord Robert. Lord 
Robert, I am not surprised to find you in our midst here to-day. Whenever a good 
work is going on, we find you there, and we all realize the great work you are doing 
for international co-operation, and for the welfare of humanity. 

Lord Robert Cecil : Ladies and Gentlemen, — -I thank you very heartily for 
• your kindness in drinking my health. It is a great honour for me to have presided 
at such an irriportant gathering, and I wish you God-speed and all success in the 
noble work in which you are engaged. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

The afternoon was devoted to an inspection of the International Exhibition of 
, -L,. plans, pictiures, and diagrams of housing- schemes and town-planning in the Con- 
i:_ ference Hall at Olympia. Exhibits from Belgium, Denmark, France, Great Britain, 
" "f Holland, Italy, Norway, and Palestine were displayed. 

SECOND DAY 

On the secqnd day, Wednesday, March 15th, the deleg-ates were conducted through 
the Ideal Home Exhibition ; special attention was paid to the Young Farmers' 
Clubs' exhibit. 

SPEECH BY MR. CECIL HARMSWORTH, M.P. 

ftku At the luncheon, Mr. Cecil Harmsworth, M.P., Under-Secretary of State for 

sitt Foreign Affairs, presided, and in the course of his speech said that in Great Britain 

lidl'they had been presumptuous enough for many generations to pride themselves on 

' their homes. It Had been customary for them to think that the homes of England 

challenged favourable comparison with those in any other country, and he rejoiced 

to think that they had at last recovered their old skill in creating happy and com-. 
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■fortable homes. Up to a certain period in English history they would find that 
every house, if not a gem apart, was at all events an object of domestic beaut}^ 
Then there came a period of unfortunate decline. Somewhere about 1820 they lost 
altogether their old art and skill in the b^iilding of houses, but in some of the small 
old towns they would find that before that date there was no biylding unworthy of 
an English town. In the last few years they had foMnd that they could again build 
inJEngland cottages equal to the best that were produced in the past periods of 
English architecture, and they owed that in the largest measure to the garden cities 
arid town-planning movement which had taken so deep a root in the country in the 
last few years. 

Responding to the toast, M. Augustin Rey spoke of the importance of the housing 
question, and pointed out that the whole prosperity of the people was intinig.tely 
associated with it. He referred to the difficulties facing the authorities in France 
and Belgium in the repair of the barbarous devastation which took place in those 
countries during the war. If houses were poorly built they were instruments of 
torture and degradation, and it was right that the governors of the people should 
take the subject in hand, for the health of the citizens depended on suitable homes. 

Mr. BoLDSEN (Denmark) also responded, and Mr. Narouchevitch, Charge 
d' Affaires of Lithuania, proposed the health of the chairman. The object of garden 
cities was the establishment of new communities in the best available conditions, 
and the Association would like to see them started in every country in the world. 
It was supremely important that the people should be happily housed. Half the 
political problems in thfe world arose from the ignoring of this fact. Foreigners had 
something to learn from Great Britain, as they in Great Britain had something to 
learn from them, and that was why the movement was international (Cheers.) 

AFTERNOON' SESSION 

The Conference reassembled at 3 o'clock, when Mr. Montagu Harris (Chairman 
of the Council) presided, and a paper was presented on " How to get garden cities 
established throughout the world," by Sir Theodore G. Chambers, K.B.E., and- 
Mr. C. B. Purdom. The paper was as follows : • 

HOW TO GET GARDEN CITIES ESTABLISHED THROUGHOUT 

THE WORLD 

By Sir Theodore G. Chambers, K.B.E., and C. B. Purdom 

Although the social and economic conditions, as well as the tastes, habits and legal 
institutions that exist throughout the world differ in their local and national forms, there 
are certain tendencies that may be distinguished in all communities, and among them the 
most unmistakable is that the Hfe of peoples flows more and more strongly towards the 
greater towns. The object of the garden city movement is to reverse that flow, to provide 
a means by which organized social and economic life may return to the country. 

The garden city movement is different from all other movements for the improvement of 
cities and the revival of rural hfe, in that it rests upon the conception of a new form of 
town structure with a definite economic basis. The garden city is a town— not a village or 
a suburb or a housing scheme— functioning as a social organism, the economic foundation 
of which is control of its own land values. 

We do not propose to present the case for garden cities here ; we take that case for 
granted. Our object is to suggest in brief outline what should be done to get garden cities 
actually established throughout the world. 

At present there are two gardenxities in progress in England, there are none elsewhere. 

10 



The need for the " Garden City " form of town exists, however, everywhere ; how then 
can such towns be brought into being ? 

It is important to realize that garden cities do not come into existence by tl>e mere process 
of building or estate development, subject only to improved methods of housing stnd town- 
planning. Much that goes under the name of garden cities is nothing of the sort. The 
garden city idea is that towns should be established on considered plans, of a limited size 
and in the most suitable economic situations, having regard to the requirements of each 
community. The creation of garden cities requires the deliberate effort of men who desire 
to secure a better civic order in towns designed with a view to the needs of industry (in- 
cluding agriculture) and providing a more balanced and wholesome condition of life for all 
classes of the people than can be obtained in town or country to-day. 

To enable garden cities to be built, a public opinion must exist that is sufficiently powerful 
to overcome the vis inertia that exists in every society. Without that public opinion noth- 
ing can be done. Therefore, propaganda is the first step. The formation of a garden city 
group in every country to support the idea, to make known its meaning, and to examine its 
applications to particular local conditions is undoubtedly required. At present there are 
people in every country of the world who are interested in the garden city movement ; 
but the organizations giving specific support to the garden city idea are very few in number 
and (except in England) very limited in membership. 

When public interest has been aroused, an example of a garden city needs to be provided. 
Propaganda without an actual experiment will be in vain. The garden city inovement 
would not have survived in England had Letchworth not been founded ; and the movement 
has greatly revived since Welwyn Garden City was started eighteen months ago. Examples 
of garden cities in the various countries of the world would do more to bring the movement 
into the first place as an international force than anything else. These examples should 
not be expected to foUow the exact pattern of Letchworth or Welwyn Garden City. There 
is no set type of garden city plan. Each national garden city should be designed in accord- 
ance with national taste and economic needs. But it is important, if the example is to 
have any value, that a true garden city should be aimed at. It must, at least, fulfil the 
following conditions : 

It must be a town, large enough to have all the features of a town characteristic of the country in 

which it is placed. It must provide for all classes of the community so that it may possess a sound 

' civic being. It must provide for industry to be carried on. It must be planned as a whole. It must 

combine rural interests with urban interests. Finally it must control the whole of the land upon which 

it is built and surrounding it. 

Any scheme short of this would not provide a real example of a garden city, and no move- 
ment can rightly be called a garden city movement that sets out to reach anything less than 

What are the agencies through which garden cities can be built ? The two schemes in 
England are being carried out by companies incorporated under the ordinary Joint Stock 
Companies laws. They have no special powers or rights. They are " private enterprise " 
corporations ; but as, in both of them, the amount of private profit that may be taken by 
the shareholders is limited to no more than a fair average return upon capital in a reasonably 
good security, they may both be regarded as semi-public in character. Welwyn Garden 
City is further developed as a semi-pubhc body than Letchworth, because it gives 
representation to the local authority upon its Board of Directors. We think it is necessary 
that Garden city enterprises should be under the control of bodies which have some 
connection with public authorities, for it is inconceivable to-day that a town could satis- 
factorily be established as a mere profit-making enterprise. The building of a town upon 
a new site gives to the corporation undertaking it a large power of natural monopoly 
through its ownership of the land, which, if preserved, may become of enormous financial 
importance. The ownership of the land gives the power to carry out the scheme ; but it 
also gives the opportunity to develop economic interests which in the course of time may- 
become of considerable social and financial value to the community. For this reason, if 
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for no other, a garden city enterprise may properly be made subject to a certain measure of 
public control. At the same time, however, bureaucracy would be fatal to success. 

It is probable that in most countries, if not in all, as the movement grows, legislation. will 
be required to assist garden city corporations and to give them various powers. In England, 
under the Housing (Additional Powers). Act, 1919, such corporations are enabled under 
certain conditions to obtain land compulsorily for their purposes, and under the Housing 
Act, 1921, they are entitled to apply for Government Loans. The use of these powers 
brings them to some extent under Government supervision. 

Municipal authorities and even the State itself, with certain safeguards, might carry 
out the development of garden cities, as they have established new towns in the past. Also 
Boards, representative of Regional Authorities, Chambers of Commerce, Co-operative 
Organizations, County Councils and the hke could undertake the work. The methods to be 
adopted wUl depend upon local customs and requirements. 

A summary of the stages in the development of the Welwyn Garden City may be useful. 
In the first place the site was secured, partly in the open market and partly by negotiation. - 
A company was formed to purchase the site, prepare a plan, and create a technical and 
business organization to carry out development. The Company raised its funds partly in 
shares, entitled to a limited dividend payable out of profits ; partly by loans and deben- 
tures. The Company expended its funds on the construction of roads and drainage system, 
water supply, electricity supply and so forth. The Railway Company were induced to open 
a station and provide railway f aciUties . The Company's organization consists of the follow- 
ing departments : architectural, engineering, lands disposal, accountancy, secretarial. 
Associated with the Company are subsidiary companies concerned with the following acti- 
vities : building, electricity supply, nurseries, brickworks, transport, shops, restaurants, 
etc. The surplus profits from these subsidiary enterprises go to the town. The Company 
offers its land on long lease to local public bodies, public utility societies, private persons, 
builders, manufacturers and others for the building of houses, schools, factories, etc. The 
main effort of the Company is to get the town developed as rapidly and economically as 
possible and, with that end in view, its organization is highly developed on the business side 
and the fuUest co-operation is sought with the people who come to live in the new town. 

In conclusion, we may summarize the most important steps which it will be necessary to 
take to bring garden cities into being throughout the world. 

1. Publicity and Propaganda. — Public opinion on the subject must be created by the formation of 
societies to stimulate an interest in the movement and by enlisting the support of prominent men of 
affairs and the powerful aid of the Press. The methods which must be adopted will vary in each country, 
and will be governed to a large extent according to the residence of political power in the country in 
question. The subject should be handled in a manner to secure the support of all political parties. It 
must be stated publicly and continuously that it is not only desirable that garden cities should be built, 
but that they are also commercially practicable and economically justified. 

2. Legislation. — Ifwill be advantageous to obtain legislation, not only on account of the material 
assistance which such legislation may afford, but also for the prestige which legislative recognition will 
carry with it. In various ways the rapid development of the garden city may be assisted by legislation 
of a positive character, and the movement can often materially be aided by the removal of obstructions 
which legislation alone can secure. 

3. Financial facilities. — Substantial credits are necessary to the development of a garden city, and 
the interest of banks, financial houses and wealthy men should be solicited and secured. The State can 
render considerable assistance through the medium of loans, but it is desirable that such assistance should 
not be relied upon as the sole source of financial support. The system recently introduced in England, " 
by which the State is prepared to grant loans for the development of garden cities, on the basis of an 
equal sum of capital being found from other soiirces, is good, in that it encourages the investment of 
private capit: 1 and this private capital may be accompanied by considerable influence and energy. 

4. The Building of a Garden City. — The most important step to be taken is the building of one garden 
city as an example and demonstration. It is essential that the greatest care be taken in the selection of 
the sitei, in the finance of the operation, and in setting up the organization to carry out the scheme. The 
immediate future of the garden city movement in any country wUl depend to a large extent on the way 
in which the first city is developed and the manner in which its finance is handled. It is impossible to 
exaggerate the importance of the " first " garden city as a propagandist instrument if the scheme is well 
carried out, but it has also to be borne in mind that the failure of the first scheme may set back the move- ' 
roent for a generation. 
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In the coTirse of the discussion which followed, Mr. Gibbok, of the British Ministry 
of Health, said that he thought that the movement could not succeed unless social 
forces operating at the time were in line with it, and manufacturers were con- 
vinced that it was a paying proposition. 

Mr, E. G. Culpin, Senator Vinck, and others also took part. 

VISIT TO WELWYN GARDEN CITY 

On Thursday, March i6th, the delegates visited the Welwyn Garden City. Mr. 
Ebenezer Howard presided at the luncheon. The toast of The Guests was proposed 
by Sir Theodore G. Chambers, K.B.E. (Chairman of Welwyn Garden City Ltd), who 
in the course of his speech said : 

There are some subject matters which tend to divide people of different nations. 
On the other hand, there are problems which, if they are taken in the right way, tend 
to unity, and I hold that the garden city movement is a cementing force, because 
behind it there is a world-wide desire to better the conditions under which men live. 
Previous to the nineteenth century the cities did wonderful work in the evolution of 
our race, and it is only since the early part of the nineteenth century that we have 
seen great cities growing iap in a form and under conditions which those of us who 
know them cannot but deem to be detrimental to the progress of the race. Great 
cities are magnificent places for the wealthy, but they are, as we know, not always 
the best places for the masses of men who have to live in them under conditions 
which are often deplorable. 

Now, at our meeting yesterday afternoon,, to discuss the paper for which I was 
responsible with Mr. Purdom, .certain portions of the discussion would have led me 
to have risen to my feet, had I been able to stay, and I should now like to say one 
or two words with respect to a most interesting and attractive controversy that went 
on. The thesis was that Paradise did not pay; and that^ therefore, we could not have 
Paradise ; and the view was put forward that it did not matter whether Paradise 
paid or did not, that you had got to have Paradise. Now I am going to take a line 
which is rather different from both. I am going to say that Paradise would not be 
Paradise unless it did pay— 7-that Paradise does pay. In other words, that the con- 
tradistinction between economics and ethics is -altogether erroneous. We believe 
that the garden city movement and all that is behind it is right, because you cannot 
get the best out of men unless they are livingunder proper conditions, and you cannot 
get the best out of industry unless industry is carried on under right conditions. We 
hold the garden city to be the most efficient method to-day under which people can 
live and work and carry on their everyday avocations, and we, of the garden city 
movement (as, to some extent, differing from mere town-planning), hold that the 
most direct and efficient method of getting what we want, and getting it quickly, is 
to go right out from the great cities and build new towns on virgin ground. And we 
take this view for one or two reasons, the grounds of which I think it might be worth 
while to explore. In the first place, all attempts at modifications of existing towns, 
justifiable as they are, and to be pushed forward as they must be, involve coming up 
against vested interests, which are antagonistic to change, which get in the way at 
every turn, causing delay and expense. We hold also that another aspect of the 
attempt to modify the conditions of existing cities is that you have, at the present 
moment, economic conditions which make drastic alterations extremely difficult 
because of the destruction of existing capital. By that I mean that in clearing away 
tracts of existing factories or houses, however bad they may be, you are destroying 
existing capital, whereas in starting towns on virgin ground you are building from 
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the beginning, and every pound sterling that you put into the business is creating 
value. You are destroying nothing, and you have no vested interests against you. 
You can, in an extraordinarily short time, carry things into' practice which could 
not possibly be carried into practice if you were to start with a nucleus, however 
small ; and we put forward as an object lesson here to-day what has in fact been 
done at Welwyn Garden City in a period between eighteen months and two years. 
Under the most difficult economic conditions that the world has known for loo 
years, work has been done here which could not have been done under any other 
conditions than those which exist here, namely, the taking over of a great area of 
four square miles, which previously was a purely rural district. The land here had 
only an agricultural value of £40 per acre. It was isolated. It is true — and this is a 
remark that is important having regard to what Mr. van der Kaa said yesterday — 
that there was the great advantage that the land was only held in two ownerships, 
and that the opportunity for acquiring possession was certainly simple. But the 
site was in fact acquired by the sagacity and genius of Mr. Ebenezer Howard, and 
you have here, within two years, actually in existence all the necessary services which 
are found in a great town. Thus you have land values which bounded up in market 
value from £40 per acre to £1,000 per acre, because the land to-day here in the 
estimation of the world possesses equivalent advantages to land that is being sold 
at that price elsewhere. Now there is the germ of ihe real basis of garden city 
methods from an economic point of view — looking at it from the purely economic 
point of view, we say here this is the most sound financial operation which anybody 
can undertake if it is done in the right way and on a sufficiently large scale. What 
we do not want in this movement is benevolent scepticism. 

Surely the conditions which have been set up in two yfcars, and the holding; for 
the good of the. community of an area of 2,400 acres bought at a low price, the 
bringing in railway services, electric power and lighting, gas, main drainage, roads, 
and all the requirements of civilization — I say anybody who does that and does it 
rapidly would, if they, were private individuals, become rich beyond the dreams of 
avarice. But unless we do study the thing from the economic point of vifw — ^unless 
we can actually prove to the cynics, to the business men whose support we must 
have, that the garden city is a sound financial proposition, I hold myself that we 
shall not get what we want. We may' get a certain amount of money from those 
who wish us well, but we shall not get the thing adopted by the world as a proper 
financial method of building cities to-day. We have to convince the world that it 
is a sound financial proposition — we have to prove to the business men, we have to 
prove to our manufacturers, that this is the way to build towns, with an absolute 
certainty of monetary reward in the form of a reasonable rate of interest on capital.; 
and I will ask you to-day, in going round the estate, to study it from that point of 
view — to say to yourselves. Is this thing possible as a business operation ? We all 
know that it is the right thing ; we stress the point that we want people to live in 
better conditions, that we want people to hve near their work, that we want their 
conditions to be such that they can produce more. But we need not over stress 
those points. What we have to do is to go back to our different countries, and . 
prove that this thing is going to pay those who undertake it, and those who 
move their factories out of the congested areas and put them down under conditions 
such as we see here. 

There is no man here in this room who, if he were living in the conditions which 
exist in many great industrial cities here and abroad— if he were living with his 
family in such conditions — would not wish to dethrone those in high places, whereas 
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we can give to the whole ai the people conditions such as we have here— conditions 
under which their children can be brought up as well as the children of the classes 
above them, and I hold we have a mission to tell the world that there is no longer 
any reason why towns should be buUt as they have been in the past. 

M. HENRI SELLIER'S SPEECH 
M. Henri Sellier, Mayor of Suresnes, responded in French. He said that he 
regretted the absence of Mons. Bonnier, the President of the French Section of the 
Association, who would have wished to reply to the toast. He thanked the company 
for the warmth of their reception, and especially the secretariat for the continual help 
rendered to the French section. They had come there at the invitation of the 
International Garden Cities and Town-Planning Association to see the progress that 
had been made and to visit the garden cities and housing schemes of England. As 
usual they had been made very welcome, but there was one thing particularly which 
impressed them. The Allies had for the past years been united in a great task, and 
with most of them the task had absorbed their whole force. But the idealist force 
of the English, in spite of this great pre-occupation, had been able to effect a quiet 
and peaceful revolution in the matter of housing. It had been thoroughly realized 
that it was impossible for the mass of people to go on living as they had done before, 
and the possessing classes and the Government had set themselves to elevate the 
condition of the worl^ers, both morally and materially, by the provision of better 
houses and by the abolition of slums. Through the efforts of Mr. Ebenezer Howard 
they had the examples of Letchworth and Welwyn as an achievement that any race 
might be proud of. What they could see to-day at Welwyn was a marvellous realiza- 
tion of a great dream. To secure that condition of things and to realize that ideal 
they must come to the native genius of the English race. Mons. Sellier referred to 
the principles underlying the Garden City Movement and the necessity for the 
intelligent application of town-planning to secure better conditions of life^ keeping 
in mind both the ideals of William Morris and the conditions obtaining in the present- 
day industrial town. Mr. Howard's work was to be seen in all directions, even apart 
from the garden city scheme. And after the idealist had fired the imagination there 
arose the technicians to carry the work through. It was very fitting that the Con- 
ference should be held just now. Moloch had claimed his millions of victims on the 
battlefields of Europe, but bad housing apid disease were claiming more in a warfare 
that knew no nationality and no borders, and went on without cessation. He 
welcomed the return to the Association of the representatives of Germany and 
Austria. For the first time in the world's history thirty-six nationalities were 
gathered together to consider this great problem ; they stood solid against the 
common enemy of all. He asked them to raise their glasses with him and drink to 
the long life and prosperity' of their Association, to the progress of housing reform 
everywhere, to the Universal Brotherhood of Mankind. 

Dr. Josef Piskac, Director of the Ministry of Public Works of Czecho-Slovakia, 
who spoke in English, said that his nation would endeavour to follow the excellent 
e;samples they had seen in England. 

Mr. Ebenezer Howard proposed the toast of the Daily Mail, coupled with the 
name of Lord NorthclifEe, and said that that journal and Lord Northcliffe had 
shown interest in the garden city movement even before the land for Letchworth 
had been purchased. ■? 

Mr. F. E. BussY, in replying, said he much regretted that Lord NorthclifEe :was 
prevented by absence abroad from being present. If the exhibitions at Olympia 
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and Welwyn Garden City, and the conferences during the past two days, contributed 
in any way to the solution of the housing problemj which faced practically all the 
nations of the world, one of the highest ambitions of the Daily Mail wouldbe 
achieved. 

M. Cazee, Director of Health and Social Welfare for the Prefecture of the Seine, 
drew up the following telegram, the reading of which, in French and English, was 
greeted with cheers : "The delegates of International Garden Cities and Town- 
Planning Association, representing thirty-eight countries, assembled at Welwyn 
Garden City, desire to express to Lord Northcliffe their appreciation of the. public 
spirit which has been shown by the Daily Mail in building the Daily Mail Village 
as a practical and valuable contribution to the solution of the housing problem." 

CONFERENCE ON BUILDING COSTS 
After luncheon the Conference dealt with the subject of building costs, with Sir 
Theodore Chambers, K.B.E., in the Chair. Papers were presented by M. Henri 
Sellier (France), Lieut.-Col. E. N. Mozley (Great Britain), Mr. A. H. Sweys (Holland), 
and Mr. John M. Gries (U.S.A.). 

I. THE BRITISH NATIONAL HOUSING SCHEME 

By LiEUT.-CoLONEL E. N. MozLEY, D.S.O., R.E. {retire^. 
Late Housing Commissioner for the South-West of England. 

What I haveto say on this subject is based on experience burnt into my memory during 
a Commissionership, which lasted from March, 1919, to September, 1921. 

The first tenders for cottages, with parlour and three bedrooms, in my region 
in the middle of 1919 were about £770. From then till the end of 1920 the price rose 
to something over £950, and this for houses, the sizes and specifications of which were 
distinctly inferior to those to which the earlier price applied. Around ^£950 for parlour 
and ^850 for non-parlour cottages the price remained till February, 1921, when Dr. 
Addison (the then Minister of Health) by a stroke of the pen lowered the price by something 
over £150! He did this merely by directing his Commissioners to accept no prfte above 
£800 for a parlour house. Confidential though his circular was, it got known pretty quickly 
by contractors. Within a fortnight of Dr. Addison's decision, builders in all parts of Eng- 
land were tendering for parlour houses at less than £800. In my own region in one urban 
district identical houses were accepted at ^£930 late in February, 1921, and were three weeks 
later tendered for again at £775. Since then the price has continuously fallen to the present 
day, when it hardly exceeds ;£5oo. 

Now what was happening all the time that prices were rising? Simply that the Biitisb 
public were vociferously urging on the Government with the cry, " Where are the houses ? ' ' 
The Government in turn pressed their Minister of Health, who pressed his Housing Com- 
missioners and they the local authorities: 

Well were the builders of England aware of this. There are few Councils on which they 
are not represented. What could be expected but a rise of prices from such a demand? 
And when we remember that the demand for private building work was also high — 
factories to extend in order to evade Excess Profits Duty; half the houses in the country 
to repair after a five years' war, and plenty of money " slopping about " for extensions-to 
and decorations of premises — it is a wonder that Council houses were buUt at all. So 
lately as September, 1930, only 10 per cent, of the skilled building labour in the country 
was employed on them. 

Materials, too, were scarce, and the great demand for them brought about huge rises of. 
price. Cement was short— much of it going abroad^and seriously impeded the erection 
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of concrete houses. The intentional restriction pi output of light castings by their manufac- 
turers is spoken of in severe terras by the Board of Trade's Sub^Committee on Profiteering. 
The manufacturers of some other building mateiials are also unfavourably commented upon. 

Workmen were below par for some time after the war. Many of the best of them had 
fallen. Of the others, plenty, and those the more enterprising, had gone to. other trades, 
notably coal-mining. And one and all were, or thought they were, a bit tired after the war, 
a lassitude which has been observed in other ranks besides those of the building operatives. 
I am assured to-day by Commissioners and architects that labour has increased its output 
in the last nine months by 50 to 75 per cent. 

The uncertainty on the part of building contractors as to what housing jobs would turn 
out to be like (many of the tendering firms had never engaged on this class of work before) 
and as to output caused them to add, no doubt, a considerable sum in their tenders as 
insurance against these risks. This will not occur in future if building remains steady. 

Finally, contractors throughout the country learned to put their heads together. They 
would hkye been more than human had they done otherwise. It occurred to them that if 
their services were so badly needed, they must be very valuable. They therefore arranged 
in the more organized industrial districts minimum prices below which firms in their 
federations were forbidden to tender. One Commissioner told me that a local Employers' 
Federation in his region had ordained that no firm was to send in a tender without first 
submitting it to the Federation's headquarters. Competition does not seem to have func- 
tioned veiy freely in those part s. 

To sum up, the Press and the public are largely to blame for the rise of costs. They 
clamoured all 1919 and 1920 for houses, expecting them to grow up as quickly as the 
dragons' teeth sown by Jason. They then professed to be surprised because the ordinary 
laws of supply and demand operated with some severity. 

But this paper is intended to furnish ideas as to futme methods of reduction of building 
costs. Let me state some general maxims : 

xst.-—lt the supply of an article is constant, the greater the demand the greater the cost. 
Do not rush the demand. 

2M«^.— Competition is the soul of industry. If by private or tacit understandings among 
tendering firms competition vanishes, call in fresh competition to restore healthy conditions 

^ri, — If there is not enough labour to go round give it to works which matter most. 

The application of the first rule is obvious, the subsidized Housing Scheme should have 
been spread over ten years instead of three. Qearances of slums should have been given 
another ten. This should be done by the Government now. These periods woiild p'ermit 
local rises of prices to be checked by imposing local moratoria. 

This policy should go hand-in-hand with steady pressure on local authorities, and a re- 
solve to build for them, if they are unwilling or slack. 

The second rule has in view the fact that' among building contractors combination has 
largely taken the plaxe of competition and is likely to do so more and more. As an antidote 
let the Government be prepared to utilize freely the following alternative methods of build- 
ing : . , . 

(a) Direct Labour by Local Authorities. Our experience in the west was that direct 
labour schemes worked out more cheaply than similar contract houses. 

Moreover, it is important to give local authorities, especially the smaller ones, more 
experience. ' Their duties are rapidly becoming more extensive and they must get practice. 

(6) Building by the Office of Works. Attacks in the House of Commons about a year 
ago crippled this development, but, for all that, evidence goes to show that the Office of 
Works is technically and economically efficient. A school of thought which cannot be 
ignored holds that if the Government in 1919 had undertaken to build the houses themselves 
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(the local authorities deciding as to numbers and sites and being consulted as to plans), 
the houses would have gone up in far greater numbers. 

Broadly speaking, however, the Office of Works would be brought in (i) when local 
authorities defaulted ; (2) to free an authority from a ring of builders. In one town in 
Wiltshire the builders' tenders averaged £200 more than in neighbouring districts at equal 
wage-rates, a scandalous state of affairs, which has resulted in not a house being built there 
to this day. 

(c) Building Guilds. It is impossible within the limits of this paper to give an account 
of these beyond saying that they are an atternpt on the part of the workmen to form their 
own organizations to contract direct with clients. The housing schemes which the Ministry 
allowed them to undertake, it is now kaaown, were carried out with full technical skill 
and more cheaply than similar houses built by contractors, although the Guilds gave full 
pay both in wet weather and in sickness. 

The challenge of the men of the Building Guilds to the nation is : " We'U work far better 
for our own organizations than for contractors. We refuse to make a profit, but only ask 
to be paid what the work costs, plus a fixed sum for overhead charges, the total not to ex- 
ceed a certain maximum. We claim to have proved in practice that we can do what we 
say cheaply and weU. Give. us our chance." 

It would be wrong to ignore this challenge. If it is a bluff, " call it." If the GuUds were 
to degenerate, competition from elsewhere would drive them from the field. 

The third maxim amounts to this : If, as happened throughout 1919 and 1920, more 
profitable private work unduly depletes the supply of labour for national necessities, such 
as working-class housing, let us take our courage into our hands as a nation and stop, 
where necessary, the private work. 

Local authorities will not do this. Local private interests are too strong. It must be 
done nationally (after local inquiry and consultation). It would have been done nationally, 
had not the House of. Lords in 1920 thrown out Dr. Addison's Housing " Miscellaneous 
Provisions " BUI. 

The arguments against the proposal are, firstly, that it would involve bureaucratic 
interference with trade ; secondly, that it hinders employment ; thirdly, that it ties labour. 
But the justification for the course proposed is that the Government Housing Scheme of 
1919-20 was hopelessly prejudiced by private competition. Everyone knew it. Until 
the working-classes are properly housed and slums cleared everything else must give way. 
Salus populi suprema lex. 

If this course were taken costs would drop considerably. The competition for labour 
and for materials would be less and the competition for housing tenders would be more. 

A few further technical methods of reducing costs will now be considered. 

Much economy can be effected by non-injurious modifications to plans, specifications 
and quantities. This is a subject on which I will not presume to advise architects, who 
are familiar with all the possibilities. I may say, however, that when I was Commissioner 
I divided such modifications into three categories in descending order of advisability : 

1. Structural reductions, not involving loss of amenities, e.g., smaller rafters. No one 
contests that these reductions should be effected down to the safety line. The Ministry's 
model specifications have therein proved very valuable. With this class of modification 
may be allied the wiser planning of a cottage, without reducing areas of rooms. 

2. Aesthetic reductions — elimination of gables, etc. This may have to be done, but can 
easily be cairied too far. Broadly speaking, at least, in the region for which I was respon- 
sible, the cottages were reduced, when under review in our office, to the simplest and severest ■; 
lines, much below the type plans in the Ministry's Manual of 1919. It is, therefore, ill- 
advised of .Sir Charles Ruthen, the Director-General of Housing, to accuse architects of 
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being responsible for the failure of the housing schemes. Architects were entirely under 
the control of the Ministry of Health. 

3. Restriction of amenities — size of rooms, elimination of cupboards, etc. There is 
hardly ever justification for this. It is not really reducing costs and should always be 
resisted. 

The next most important point is standardization. This matter was never really tackled 
by the Ministry of Health. It is not necessary to standardize design, although a reasonable 
amount of assimilation may be asked for and was actually obtained soon after the start 
of the housing programme. But standardization of fittings should have been and still 
could be taken up by the Central Government and insisted upon. No raon'otony, but 
much economy, would have resulted. 

A word as to organization. Regional devolution of Ministries is a sane and sensible 
procedure, and the only one which can expect to cope with immense activities such as 
housing schemes. The "bottle-nedk" of Whitehall can never do this, and there is no 
clearer indication of the Government's intention almost entirely to stop housing than the 
closing down of every Regional Commission which is now taking place. 

The Commissions were as well liked by of&cers and councillors of local authorities as it is 
possible for Government officers to be, and the regional officers got to see the local point of 
view and to make real friends with local men, a matter of the utmost importance for smooth 
and efficient running. 

If housing, which is now dying, is to be resumed, the Commissions must be restarted. 
They worked well and should run on the former lines. 

The idea that a housing bureaucracy is expensive has no sufficient basis. It can be shown 
that the cost per house of the whole Government Regional Housing Staff did not exceed 
three or four pounds. This staff, through its technical review and inspections, reduced the 
cost of cottages on an average by £f 5 to £50. The leading case is that of quantity surveyors. 
The Treasury were absurdly slow and niggardly in providing and paying these men, with the 
result that we, the representatives of the taxpayer, had to do battle against the builder 
with entirely inadequate personnel. The builders paid for the best of the profession and got 
them. The Treasury did not, and therefore got men who, though they worked with praise- 
worthy energy, had not the experience, and there were so few of them that they could not 
keep pace with the work, and therefore there was great delay just when prices were rising 
against us. Our conferences with local federations of builders to arrive at a fair price — a 
policy inaugurated by the Ministry in November, 1919 — ^were hopelessly prejudiced through 
our not possessing an adequate or sufficiently experienced staff of surveyors, 
i Lastly, let the Government attack boldly the rings of manufacturers of building materials, 
especially those of light -castings (rain-water goods, grates, baths, ranges, coppers), concrete, 
fire-clay goods, sinks and w.c.'s and bricks. Their own committees have urged this, but 
' nothing has been done. It is high time the nettle was grasped. 

II. HOLLAND 

_ By A. H. SwEYS, 
Architect to the Rotterdam Municipal Housing Department. 

Durir g the war the Dutch Government and the Government were necessary. These great 
Municipalities tried with great enthusiasm to efforts, during the past few years, resulted in 
solve the housing problem. Unfortunately thousands of houses being erected for work- 
the great building activity came at a time men and the lower middle classes, but the 
when material and labour were dear, and as financial burden grew quickly and threatened 
the high cost of building made it impossible to become insupportable. Moreover, al- 
to obtain economic rents, large subsidies by though Holland did not participate in the 
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war, she had to share in the depression which 
followed. In nearly all branches of industry 
and commerce the times are very critical for 
our country, because our high exchange 
makes competition with foreign countries 
very difficult. Owing to the unfavourable 
economic situation the number of houses 
built in the immediate future will be very 
much reduced. During 1921, Fl. 338,000,000 
were granted for housing purposes ; for 1922, 
only Fl. 80,000,000 will be reserved for the 
same purpose. To attain any result this 
money must be spent with the utmost pru- 
dence, and economy must be practised more 
than ever. The construction of a good and 
cheap house is a problem which has occupied 
many architects, although a satisfactory 
result has not yet been attained. 

I should like to put forward two factors 
in the reduction of building costs', viz., better 
organization and new methods of building. 

In former years house-building was gener- 
ally carried out in small groups. The con- 
tractor was almost always a man of moderate 
knowledge of technique and organization. 
Perhaps he was competent at his task when 
buUding on this small scale, but building 
having developed to such an extent in the 
last few years, it was necessary to put it 
under more capable management. Since 1912 
the size of the groups increased, in most cases, 
up to 100 or 200 dwellings. This encouraged 
larger contractors to build houses, and they 
brought fresh blood and new nliethods into 
the building profession. With supervision by 
capable men and due attention to organiza- 
tion the results obtainable are : 

1. Efficient distribution of labour, enabling 
the skilled and better paid workmen to 
develop their full capabilities. Unskilled 
labour can be employed wherever skilled 
labour is not strictly necessary. 

2. Supply and use of material cin be 
arranged in such a manner that work 
continues without delay ; no stoppage 
of work need occur through lack of 
building materials. The large con- 
tractors have the advantage of their 
own means of transport and enough 
capital at their disposal to buy all 
materials wanted in due time. 

3. Better organization can be reached by 
the use of electric or steam power in 
large work's for transport in horizontal 



and vertical directions. In view of the 
high wages now paid in Holland, it is 
almost certain this must lead to reduc- 
tion of costs. Large contractors in con- 
trast to their smaller colleagues will not 
object to investing some capital in tools 
and machinery. 

It is very difficult to calculate the reduc- 
tion in costs so brought about, owing to the 
want of reliable data, but that the reduction 
must be of importance is obvious and cannot 
be denied. 

The last few years have seen many in- 
ventions. The number of inventors has been 
almost innumerable, but "many are called, 
but few are chosen." Many of the new sys- 
tems aim at reduction of cost in a manner 
that suggests that the essential quality of 
solidity has been more or less forgotten. A 
few systems will be mentioned here which 
have been put into practice in Holland and, 
as regards solidity, may be compared with 
brickwork. 

In Rotterdam 238 concrete dwellings on the 
Kossel system, and 93 concrete dwellings on the 
Isola system, are in course of construction. 

The Kossel system waUs, 26 cms. thick, 
are made by pouring liquid concrete between 
wooden frames. The concrete is a cheap 
mixture consisting of granulated cinders, 
breeze-gravel, and cinders from the municipal 
incinerators. Floors (and roofs where flat) 
are in reinforced concrete. The, walls thus 
constructed, give a good insulation against 
heat in summer and cold in winter. They can 
be improved by giving them a good plastering 
on the outside to m.ake them impervious to 
water. 

The Isola building system uses walls with 
an air cavity of 5 cms. The double wall is 
erected in concrete blocks of 50 X 25 X 10 cTasy, 
the whole wall is 25 cms. thick. The blocks 
in the outside wall are in concrete of a strong 
cement mixture, the blocks of the inside wall 
are in cinder-concrete (i-io). The interiors 
of the walls are absolutely dry when finished, 
and the rooms may be furnished at once. 
There is no objection to the dwelling being 
occupied immediately after the house is 
finished. 

Are these systems economical ? The 
answer to this question is made difficult by 
the fact that contracts for concrete houses- 
were made at a time when materials and 
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labour were very high. The costs of building 
were F1.6,ooo to Fl.7,000 per house, contain- 
ing one living-roonj, kitchen and three bed- 
roonas, which works out at FI.28 per cubic 
metre.* Brick construction would have been 
at that time about the same price. Tenders 
during the last few months for building in 
concrete blocks show a considerable de- 
crease, and the costs should not be higher 
now than FI.17.50 to FI.19. Brick con- 
struction also is cheaper now, although 
generally not below FI.20 per cubic metre. 
Concrete building should therefore be more 
economical. 

The advantage of building in concrete 
blocks is that only 25 per cent, of skilled 
labour is required. All the masonry can be 
executed by unskilled workmen. 

The system of Mr. Greve, City Architect 
of The Hague, is very interesting. He con- 
structs houses of which the walls, floors and 
roof are all made of a concrete mixture of 
I cement, 10 cinders (particles 1.5 to 2 cms. 
diameter). This concrete is very porous, 
with about 50 per cent, holes. The outer 
walls are 28 cms. thick and it appears that 



* The cubic capacity of a house with flat f ouuda- 
yons is calculated as follows : The capacity of the 
foundations counts full, also the capacity of the roof, 
except where no bedrooms are constructed in it, when 
pnly two-thirds of its capacity counts. Balconies 
p.nd verandahs are included for half of their 
capacity. 



rain will not penetrate, Standardized shut- 
terings are used. 

The cinders from the municipal . inciner- 
ators being a material that can be obtained 
very cheaply in the towns, and the use 
of standardized shutterings being so sim- 
ple that almost only unskilled labour is 
needed, this system when applied on a 
-scale that is not too small must be more 
economical than brick. Forty-two of these 
houses are in course of construction at The 
Hague. The saving in costs, as compared with 
brick construction, is estimated at 16 per cent. 
. The Dorlanco system is proposed to be 
■given a trial — ^the price of German steel 
being very low. A steel frame is covered on 
the outside with expanded metal, which is 
plastered with a concrete-mortar ; on the 
inside of the frame the inner walls are erected 
in cinder-concrete blocks or slabs of breeze 
concrete. Usually the wages paid in the 
building trade come to 40 per cent, to 50 per 
cent, of the total building costs, but it is esti- 
mated that by the Dorlanco system 20-25 per 
cent, will be sufficient, which is possible, owing 
to the speed of construction. A concern 
founded in Holland for this purpose offers to 
build these houses (i living-room, kitchen, 
2-3 bedroon^s) at prices from Fl. 3,000 to 
Fl. 4,000 per house. This means a very 
notable saving of money compared with other 
methods, and is a good step towards being 
able to let at economic rents. 



III. THE UNITED STATES 

By John M. Gries, 
Chief 0/ Division of Building and Housing, Bureau of Standards, United States Department 

of Commence. 



The cost of building in the United States 
reached its peak in the spring of 1920 and de- 
clined steadilyuntil August, 1921. The building 
material price index, using 1913 as 100, rose 
to 310 in March, 1920, and went down to 156 
by August, 1921. Wages in the building 
trades are now relatively a little higher than 
materials, but the efficiency of building 
labour, which was low in 1920, is about up 
to pre-war standards. 

The shortage in homes is estimated to be 
one million, and has been severe enough to 
keep public interest aroused. Sentiment is 
strongly against Government home building 
or a direct subsidy to builders, although New 
York and other states permit municipalities 



to exempt new dwellings from local taxation 
for a number of years, and Government loans 
to home builders have been urged. 

The public is convinced that to meet the 
shortage and ensure decent living conditions 
there must be a further reduction in building 
costs. The problem has been attacked by 
local committees, chambers of commerce, 
trade associations, ciyic societies, local 
authorities and the State and Federal 
Governments. 

Local rings or combinations have served 
as one target. These combinations in their 
worst form have involved trade union officials, 
employers, and material dealers, who in some 
instances have united to mulct the public. 
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Conditions in New York were investigated by 
a committee of the State Legislature and by 
the United States Department of Justice and 
have led to convictions with imprisonments 
and fines. 

In Philadelphia and many other cities 
successful efforts have been made to reduce 
costs by informal conferences, sponsored by 
local associations. 

The shortage of money to finance new con- 
struction has resulted in exorbitant rates of 
interest, but conditions are easier of late, and 
a more generous loaning policy followed by 
certain large insurance companies has given 
some relief. The Committee on Elimination 
of Waste in Industry, appointed by Herbert 
Hoover, as head of the Federated American 
Engineering Societies, has called attention to 
loss through seasonal unemployment, which 
often amounts to over one-third of a worker's 
available time, and suggested economies 
possible through better individual manage- 
ment of building operations. A number of 
national professional and trade associations 
are working on schemes to avoid tliese 
losses. 

The American Institute of Architects is 
making better houses available at less cost 
through the Small House Service Bureau 



which furnishes complete architectural ser- 
vice at a nominal fee. 

Under Secretary Hoover's direction the 
United States Department of Commerce is 
carrying on important work. It is engaged 
in testing the properties of building materials, 
and is studying the three hundred and more 
sets of building by-laws in American cities, 
which vary widely in such elemental matters 
as wall thickness, requirements for plumbing 
systems and the like. The Department of 
Commerce is also co-operating with the in- 
dustry in bringing about standardization and 
elimination of variety in building materials. 
For instance, the several hundred sizes of 
window frames can be reduced without hard- 
ship and with great saving in manufacture 
and distribution. 

Under Secretary Hoover a committee is 
recommending the adoption of proper zoning 
by-laws as an aid in protecting the home 
owner's equity. 

Perhaps the greatest single factor in achiev- 
ing real reduction in the cost of houses is the 
growing realizatioii ■ by the different groups 
in the construction industry that they have 
common interests and must unite to eliminate 
unfair and wasteful practices which tax their 
common product. 



IV. FRANCE 

Note sur les Fluctuations des Cours de la Construction entre 1914 et 1922. 
Par Henri Sellier, Maire de Suresnes, conseiller general de la Seinm 

II est extremement difficile de determiner d'une fa9on exacte les fluctuations reelles 
des cours de la construction en France entre Juillet, 1914, et Janvier, 1922. 

En France, et particulierement dans la region parisienne, le cours des materiaux et de la 
main-d'oeuvre est constate par des documents pubhes triniestriellement par une 
Commission de la Societe Centrale des Architectes, et qui reunit a la fois des architectes, 
entrepreneurs et fabricants de materiaux. 

Voici pour les principaux materiaux rentrant dans la construction, les variations de prix 
constatees dans ce document, entre Juillet, 1914, et Janvier, 1922. 

II apparait que, dans la pratique, les prix ci-dessus sont legerement superieurs a la realite. 
lis sont en effet, etablis pour de petits travaux, et ils subissent des rabais plus ou moins 
importants, d'apres le volume des contructions dans lesquelles ils sont utilses. 

Pour determiner un coefficient general de variations de prix, il faudrait rapportera 
des constructions presentant les memes caracteristiques, les chiffres du tableau ci-dessus ; 
or, d'une epoque a I'autre, ou d'une region a I'autre, I'utilisation de tels ou tels materiaux 
ou de tels ou tels materiaux similiares, varie suivant les prix de I'un ou de I'autre ou suivant 
les conditions de I'utihsation locale, les transports jouant un role important. 

Malgre tout, il apparait que pour la region parisienne, si on estime a un le prix de re-vient 
general de Juillet, 1914, celui de Juillet, 1918, pourrait ^tre evalue k 2^ ; de Juillet, 1919, 
a 3i Juillet, 1920 (maximum), a. 5. En juillet, 1921, les prix etaient descendus a un 
coefficient voisin de 4 par rapport k 1914. II semblait gtre en Janvier dernier de 3J et 
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Juillet, 


Juillet, 


. Mai, 


lerOct, 


ler Janv., 


ter Juil., 


ler Janv., 




1914. 


1918. 


1920. 


1920. 


1921. 


1921. 


1922. 


•Briqueadites de Bourgogne 
pour fa9ades ... lemille 


85 frs. 


340 frs. 


470 frs. 


500 frs. 


460 frs. 


400 frs. 


ler Oct. 
375 frs. 


Briques de Paris pour le 
remplissage des murs 
... le mille 


54 .. 


200 ,, 


300 „ 


260 ,, 


240 „ 


200 ,, 


180 „ 


Chaux Hydraulique la 
tonne 


40 .. 


70 „ 


iro ,, 


225 „ 


186 „ 


162 ,, 


152 „ 


Ciment ordinaire id. 


55 ,. 


170 ,, 


225 „ 


230 .. 


213 ■,. 


213 .. 


196 ,, 


Ciment de Portland id. 
Platre id. 


75 .> 
20 ,, 


210 ., 
70 .. 


350 .. 
lenfi 

93 ,. 


363 „ 
1^5 „ 


318 „ 
III ,, 


255 „ 
95 .. 


239 ,, 
87 ,. 


Sapin de pays pour char- 
pente le m^ 

Sapin du Nord pour menui- 
serie le m^ 

Chfene de pays pour char- 
pente ... ... le m' 


90 ., 

125 ., 
180 ,, 


625 ,, 

675 „ 
510 „ 


450 .. 

730 .. 
510 ., 


le stfere 
en grume 

le stfere 
590 frs. 


ler Mars 
421.40 

615 .. 
59^ „ 


ler Mai 
401.40 
ler Juil. 
381.25 

590 ., 


leiLDeJ. 
374-75 

605 ,, 
593 „ 


Chfene de pays pour menui- 
serie le m' 


210 ,, 


593 „ 


650 „ 


— 


— 


— 


620 „ 


Parquet sapin ... le m'' 


2 ,, 


16 „ 


18 „ 


16 „ 


— 


13-53 


12 ,, 


Parquet chene ... le m^ 
Fers a, plancher les loo ks 


5.20 
26 „ 


IS .. 
80 „ 


24 .. 


24 .. 
15 Deo.'2o 
100 frs. 


7 Feu.' 21 
80 frs. 


19 Juil. 
70 frs. 


22 ,, 
gOct.'2i 
65 frs. 


Acier doux pour ciment 
arm6 ... ... id. 

Plomb en tuyau. . . id. 


23 ,. 
76,. 


100 „ 

200 ,, 


120 „ 
375-., 


ler Oct. 
225 frs. 


25 Jam. 
195 frs. 


29 Juin 
170 frs 


ler Dec.'2i 
215 frs. 


Zinc lamine ... id. 


85 ,. 


33" .. 


460 ,, 


6 Dec. 
291 frs. 


20 Ja)iv. 
265 frs. 


25 Juin 
220 frs 


— 



des marches conclus recemment, on peut tirer.comme conclusion que le coefficient 3 est, a 
I'heure actuelle, a peu pres normal. 

La baisse actueUe des prix de revient est plus rapide que la baisse des materiaux ; la 
periode de crise economique que nous traversons ayant reduit considefablenient la construc- 
tion, les entrepreneurs consentent a travailler avec des benefices beaucoup moins eleves que 
ceux qu'ils exigeaient en 1920, periode d'activite economique intense. 

II y a lieu aussi d'indiquer que le prix de la main-d'oeuvre qui a atteint son maximum au 
debut de I'annee I920,plus de 4 par rapport a 1914 dans certaines fcategories professionnelles 
tend actuellement a se stabiliser a un coefficient inferieur a 3. 

DISCUSSION ON BUILDING COSTS 

An interesting discussion took place, after the presentation of the papers, in which 
representatives of many countries took place. The discussion may be summarized 
in the following remarks by Senator Emile Vinck : 
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1°. Que la plupart des firmes fabriquant des nouveaux mat6riaux veulent faire 
des benefices trop considerables. 

2". Beaucoup de blocs sont trop delicats, trop compliques, trop difficiles a poser 
comme main d'oeuvre, et par consequent, quell es que soient leurs qualites intrins^ques, 
ils reviennent finalement trop chers. 

3°. Le monolite parait trSs ayantageux ; generalement scorie et ciment ; mais 
demande une etude particuliere pour chaque cas. 

4°. Les systfemes intermediaires paraissent devoir etre favorises temporairement : 
briques en cendree d' environ trois fois la dimension des briques ordinaires, exigent 
peu de ciment, sont d'un maniement et travail faciles. 

Avantages sur les autres briques : 

1°. Existence d'un vide d'air. 

2°. S'erigent quatre ou cinq fois plus vite. 

3°. Sont imperm^ables. 

4°. Content moins cher : 

Un mdtre carr^ de mur de 0,32 en briques locales sans vide d'air coute 
au minimum frs. 30 — et exige un enduit dans la plupart des cas, en 
raison de la mauvaise qualite des briques. 

Tandis qu'un metre carre de briques en cendree coMe environ 17 frs. 
le m^tre carre et possdde un vide d'air qui met I'edifice enti^remenl a 
I'abri des intemperies. Un enduit est preferable. Cat enduit revient 
a frs. 8, le m^tre carre pour les briques cuites comme pour les briques en 
cendree. 

5°. Parmi les trente syst^mes que nous exp^rimentons, nous estimons que deux 
ou trois valent la peine de retenir I'attention, et que la plupart ne doivent etre 
employes qu'avec beaucoup de reserves et la seulement ou la rapidite d' edification 
est I'eldment essentiel. , 

Nous ne pouvons pas en dire plus pour le moment, nos. experiences n'etant pas 
termin6es. 

VISITS 

Letchworth was visited on Friday, March i8th. The delegates journeyed down 
by charabancs, passing through Hampstead Garden Suburb on the way. They were 
met at Letchworth by Mr. Ebenezer Howard, the various housing schemes in progress 
were inspected, a tour of the town was made, and a visit was paid to the Spirella 
factory. 

On Saturday, March 18th, visits were paid to the housing schemes of the Poplar 
Borough Council at the Isle of Dogs and the London County Council at Beacontree 
Heath. The delegates were conducted round at Poplar by Mr. Harley Heckford 
(Borough Surveyor) and at Beacontree Heath by Mr. Frank Hunt (Valuer), Mr. G. 
Topham' Forrest (Architect), Mr. W. G. Humphreys (Engineer), and other officials - 
of the London County Council. 

THE ANNUAL MEETING 

The Annual Meeting of the International Garden Cities and Town-Planning 
Association was held at the Olympia on Wednesday, March 15th, 1922, when Mr. 
Ebenezer Howard, the President, was in the chair. 

The Report of the Council, as follows, was adopted. 
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ANNUAL REPORT 

The last Conference of the International Garden Cities and Town-Planning 
Association was held at the Olympia, London, in February, 1920. The provisional 
arrangements that were made for holding a Conference in the spring of 1921 in Rome, 
in conjunction with the Congres International d'Habitations a Bon March6, were 
not completed as a consequence of the postponement of the Congres, by arrange- 
ment with the Italian Government, to September of the present year. It thus 
happens that two distinct Conferences are arranged for 1922 : the Conference at 
Ol5anpia, where accommodation has again been kindly provided by the proprietors 
of the Daily Mail, and the postponed Rome Conference which we anticipate will 
take place in September next. 

The growth of the Association was interfered with seriously by the war, although 
contact was kept as far as possible between the Secretariat and the constituent 
bodies, and the aftermath of the war has meant that development has been slow. 
The good work which was done, notably in the organization of the Belgium Town- 
Planning Committee during the war, the assistance given to representatives of 
nations that were engaged in war-time housing and the courses of study undertaken 
by overseas soldiers in the period immediately after the Armistice, has, however, 
brought good results, shown by the frequent letters received from those who were 
thus brought into touch with the Association and the steady increase in the mem- 
bership. The work of building up the organization has gone on and the Association 
now has affiliated organizations and individual members in Argentine, Australia, 
Belgium, Canada, Ceylon, China, Cuba, Denmark, Egypt, France, Great Britain, 
Greece, Holland, India, Ireland, Italy, Japan, Malay States, Mexico, Norway, 
Palestine, Philippine Islands, Spain, South Africa, Sweden, Switzerland and the 
United States of America. 

In some of these countries national organizations have been formed, and there are 
grounds for hope that they will result in strong movements for the building of garden 
cities as well as for better town-planning. 

The iirfluence of propaganda' by national bodies, local organizations and individual 
members and correspondents of the Association has increased, and the work of the 
. Association has become more widely known during the past two years. This is shown 
very clearly by the growth in the number of requests for information and assistance 
which come to the office from all parts of the world. These requests are not confined 
to those that come through the post : practically every day there are visitors at 
the offices of the Association who require information, advice and assistance in their 
studies upon housing activities and town-planning in various parts of the world. 
These correspondents and visitors include architects, town-planners, municipal 
officials, social workers, university students, government representatives, business 
men, economists and religious workers of practically all nations of the world. 

In addition, visits to Housing Schemes in Great Britain are arranged for parties 
and individuals continually throughout the year. The Association has been respon- 
sible for the organization of tours in England of a large Norwegian delegation in 
March, 1920, and of a Norwegian and British delegation in France, Belgium and 
Holland in June, 1920. A tour to Italian towns of town-planning interest was pro- 
jected for May, 1921, and the Association hopes to organize this tour in connection 
with the Conference at Rome in September next. 

There is abundant evidence that the Association is fulfilhng an important function. 
The extension of its work, however,, is seriously hampered by lack of funds. 
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The Association is much indebted to the British Garden Cities and Town-Planning 
Association for the use of its offices and for making it possible for Mr. H. Chapman, 
its librarian, to give a large proportion of his time to the Association's work ; without 
this co-operation it would be difficult for the work to be carried on. The journal, 
Garden Cities and Town-Planning, which is the official organ of the Association, 
has published a large number of reports received from the Association's members 
and correspondents. 

On the motion of M. Henri Sellier, seconded by Senator Emile Vinck, it was 
unanimously agreed that Mr. Ebenezer Howard be re-elected President of the 
Association. 

The reference from the last meeting as" to the readmission of German and Austritin 
organizations was considered, and it was unanimously resolved : " That member- 
ship of the Association be open all individuals and bona-fide organizations approved 
by the Council." 

The meeting then adjourned until the following day, when it was resumed at the 
close of the Conference on Building Costs at Welwyn Garden City. 

It was decided that the affiliated organizations be invited to appoint their repre- 
sentatives upon the Council, in accordance with the rules, the six members to be 
elected by the annual meeting to be appointed at the September Conference at 
Rome, and that M. Sellier, Senator Vinck, Mr. Montagu Harris, and Mr. C. B. 
Purdoin, together with the President, act as a Provisional Council until next Con- 
ference. 
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The International Garden Cities and Town- 
Planning Association 

The Association is an International Society formed to promote in different countries the 
principles laid down by Mr. Ebenezer Howard, the Founder of the Garden City Movement, 
and in the furtherance of this object will undertake : 

(a) The study of the Garden City movement in its applicability to the conditions 
of life in different countries. 

(b) The foundatign of Garden City Associations in countries where it iS unrepre- 
sented and the promotion of the movement in all countries. 

(c) The giving of advice and assistance in the establishment of Garden Cities, 
Garden Suburbs, and Garden Villages. 

(d) The collection and arrangement of information with regard to Garden Cities, 
Housing and Town-Planning. 

■ (^) The interchange of opinion between organizations of various countries. 

(/) The furtherance of. the Garden City movement in connection with existing towns 
by entering into relations with municipalities and, other public bodies. 

(g) The convening of periodical international congresses. 

(h) The collection of publications, documents, drawings, photographs, etc., con- 
cerning the movement, and the establishment of an international library.. 

{i) The carrying out of inquiries and the preparation of international statistics. 

(_;') The issue of a journal and of other publications. 

(k) The promotion of the Garden City movement in all countries by any other means. 

The following are eligible as members : 

(a) Garden City and Town-Planning Propagandist bodies. 

(b) Groups of individuals in countries where no association exists. 

(c) Public bodies and institutions dealing with housing and town-planning. 

{d) Societies and Companies having for their object site-planning and housing with a 
limited dividend, may be admitted to membership at the discretion of the Execu- 
tive Committee, provided that no such society or company shall be so admitted 
without previous consultation with the propagandist society or societies (if any) 
of the country in which the society or company is situated. 

Provided also that in every country in which a national federation of the bodies 
referred to in (a), (b) and (c) has been formed applications for membership of 
the Association shall be sent through such federation. 

(e) Individuals elected by the Council. 

The Council consists of representatives nominated by the affiliated bodies belonging to 
the Association, who shall have membership on the ratio of one for any number up to 500 
membership and one extra for each additional 500 up to a maximum of five members for 
any one body, and of six members appointed by the International Congress. 
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The International Garden Cities and 
Town-Planning Association 
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HE Council are endeavouring to pl^ce the Asso- 
„ cktion on a firm and lasting footing, to draw 

together all associations and individuals throughout 
the world engaged. in Housing and Town-planning, and to 
propagate garden city principles as offering the best solution 
of the problems which have to be faced in all countries. 

Applications for membership are earnestly invited. 
These should be addressed to the 

International Garden Cities and Town-Planning Assn., 
3, Gray's Inn Place, London, W.C.t. 

The minimum subscription for individuals is ;(^i a ye%r ; 
for public bodies affiliated to the Association the subscription 
is jTa ; and for societies and organizations ^i for each 200 
members, with a maximum of £§. 

Visitors to London will be welcomed at the OfEce of 
the Association, where everything possible will be done to 
provide them with information required. Visitors to other 
countries, not calling at London, should write to the Associa- 
tion, when they will be put into communication with 
branches and individuals in the countries they are visiting. 
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